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Work environment and employee motivation to lead: moderating effects of personal 


characteristics 


Introduction 

Human resource management (HRM) professionals, top level executives, and other 
stakeholders concerned with an organization’s competitive advantage have struggled with 
identification and development of leadership talent (Day, 2000). Until recently, relatively little 
theory and research has been directed at detennining what combination of personal attributes and 
drive are needed for individuals to develop as leaders (Popper and Mayseless, 2007). Dries and 
Pepennans (2012) empirically tested and validated a model for potential to lead which included 
four quadrants in a two dimensional model: analytical skills, learning agility, drive and emergent 
leadership. Yet this model does not take into account the extent to which a person has the 
motivation to become an organizational leader. Popper and Mayseless (2007) suggest the 
combination of both potential and motivation must be present. Motivation may be a central 
ingredient in leadership development since taking a leadership role often entails some risks, 
substantial learning, and changes in work relationships (Chan and Drasgow, 2001; Miner, 
Ebrahimi, and Wachtel, 1995). 

Motivation to lead (MTL) was initially conceptualized as an individual difference 
construct with antecedents of personality, self-efficacy, previous experience, and personal values 
(Chan and Drasgow, 2001). Subsequent studies of the detenninants of MTL have focused on 
these individual characteristics as detenninants of MTL within different work settings (Amit, 
Lisak, Popper and Gal, 2007; Clemmons and Fields, 2011). However, leadership development 
and fonnation within an organization is often a process involving interplay of individual 
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characteristics with aspects of the work environment (Avolio, 2007; Eberly, Johnson, Hernandez, 
and Avolio, 2013). Thus an employee’s level of motivation to lead may depend in part on his/her 
assessments of the nature and desirability of being a leader within the work environment of an 
organization (Liden and Antonakis, 2009; Meindl, 1993). Indeed, although only examining 
individual characteristics, Chan and Drasgow (2001) suggested that additional research should 
examine the relationship of MTL with situational variables to better understand decisions to take 
on leadership responsibilities with different work settings. 

Enhancing the supply of employees who are motivated to lead requires understanding of 
how assessments of the work environment are related to employee MTL in order to help 
organizations develop a pool of potential leaders. From a practical standpoint, insight into 
factors related to motivating talented employees to take leadership roles at work is essential to 
enhancing organizational performance (Subramony, 2009). In short, efforts to improve the 
leaders in an organization may involve more than improving selection processes (Dries and 
Pepermans, 2012). Unfortunately, the role of employee perceptions and assessments of the work 
environment as an antecedent to MTL has received very limited research attention. (Jones, 

2013). Consequently, the first aim and contribution of this study is to explore the extent to 
which an employee’s assessment of the work environment is related to levels of motivation to 
lead after controlling personal attributes such as self-efficacy, desire to serve, and previous 
leadership experience that other studies have found were related to employee MTL (Chan and 
Drasgow, 2001; Clemmons and Fields, 2010; Kessler, Radosevich, Cho and Kim, 2008; Mael, 
Waldman, and Mulqueen, 2008). 

The second aim and contribution of this study is to examine the extent to which 
individual employee characteristics moderate the relationship of aspects of the work environment 
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with employee motivation to lead. The theoretical view of Interactional psychology suggests 
that individual perceptions that may lead to motivation involve continuous interaction between 
individuals and the situations they encounter (Endler and Magnusson, 1976). Earlier studies 
(Endler and Hunt, 1969; Bowers, 1973; and Argyle and Little, 1972) estimated that the 
interaction accounted for more variance than either the situation or the person alone. Since 
previous studies (Endler and Magnusson, 1969, 1976) have found significant relationships 
between individual characteristics and motivation to lead, the interactional model logically 
suggests that the levels of some individual variables may describe conditions where aspects of 
the work environment are more or less important in determining employee MTL. 

With only one exception, previous studies of antecedents of employee motivation to lead 
have been conducted using samples of working adults in military organizations (Chan and 
Drasgow, 2001; Amit et ah, 2007; Clemmons and Fields, 2011) or within a single commercial 
organization (Jones, 2013). However, aspects of the work environment such as pay, growth 
opportunities, and job design may be relatively invariant across single industries. Individual 
employee characteristics will vary and thus be related with MTL. An examination of employees 
across industries is more likely to highlight differences in work environment that are related to 
MTL. In this study, we used a sample of full time employees across many industries who either 
have not yet taken on leadership roles or have been in a first line supervisory role for a short 
time. This employee group is likely to be a primary source of future leadership candidates 
Review of related literature 
Motivation to lead 

Employee willingness and desire to take on a leadership role within an organization may 
have positive effects on not only personal career progress but, also organizational performance 
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(Miner, Ebrhimi, and Wachtel, 1995; Ng, Eby, Sorenson, and Feldman, 2005). Motivation to 
lead has been theoretically developed and validated as a construct representing a fonn of 
workplace motivation focused only on a specific type of organizational role (Chan and Drasgow, 
2001). In an effort to test a general model of leader development, Chan and Drasgow (2001) 
measured and validated a construct identified as individual employee’s motivation to lead 
(MTL). This type of motivation may influence an employee’s decisions to undertake leadership 
roles as well as predict the level of effort and persistence applied in developing leadership 
capabilities (Chan and Drasgow, 2001). Empirical evidence suggests that MTL may predict 
ratings of leadership potential as well as the likelihood of emergence as a leader within work 
groups (Chan and Drasgow, 2001; Hong, Catano and Liao, 2011; Oh, 2012). 

Three types of motivation to lead were originally identified by Chan and Drasgow (2001). 
These were entitled affective-identity, social-normative, and non-calculative MTL. While Amit 
and colleagues identified an additional 2 possible sources of MTL (ideological and patriotic), 
only the original 3 dimensions have been empirically supported across various settings (Chan, 
Rounds and Drasgow, 2000; Clemmons and Fields, 2011; Waldman, Galvin and Walumba, 
2012). The three alternative types of MTL are described as affective-identity motivation to lead 
(an expression of a person’s enjoyment of leading); social-normative motivation to lead (an 
expression of an employee’s sense of social duty and obligation to the mission of the 
organization); and non-calculative motivation to lead (an expression of general willingness to 
lead regardless of possible personal benefits). 

Chan and Drasgow (2001) reported that the three MTL subscales were positively 
correlated indicating a possible second-order general MTL factor (weighted mean correlation 
across three samples was r = .38, p < .01). Recent research efforts have conducted studies of 
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MTL as a single second order factor (Krishnakumar and Hopkins, 2014; Luria and Burson, 

2013). 

Previous studies of the antecedents of MTL have focused exclusively on the role of 
alternative individual characteristics and have ignored contextual variables. For example, Chan 
and Drasgow (2001) found across samples that some individual personality dimensions 
(extraversion, conscientiousness, and agreeableness), previous leadership experiences, leadership 
self-efficacy, and socio-cultural values had significant, but differing relationships with levels of 
the three types of MTL. Other studies have found that other individual variables including self- 
regulatory focus, academic motivation levels, expectations for norms at work, need for closure 
and personal value orientations (self-enhancement, self-transcendence) were related to the three 
types of motivation to lead (Amit and Bar-Lev, 2013; Clemmons and Fields, 2011; Gottfried, 
Allen, Reichard, and Guerin, 2011; Hong et al., 2011; Kessler et al, 2008; Oh, 2012). 

The work environment and motivation to lead 

Within organizations, individuals often tend to do as they perceive the situation demands 
they should (Bugenhagen and Barbuto, 2012; Liden and Antonakis, 2009). Previous studies 
have suggested that an employee’s perceptions about an organization and his/her work 
environment may impact levels of interest in developmental activities within an organization 
(Hackman and Oldham, 1980; Weick, 1979; Maurer, et al., 2003). For example, Maurer and 
colleagues (2003) found that the intention and willingness of employees to participate in 
developmental activities may be influenced by employee perceptions of supervisory and 
organizational support for development and assessments as to how development will affect 
career paths. 
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In the case of leadership roles, perceived contextual variables may influence an employee’s 
assessment of the ‘leader friendliness’ of a work setting and the possible implications of being 
motivated to lead within this setting (House, Wright, and Aditya, 1997; Meindl, 1993; Liden and 
Antonakis, 2009; Lord, Brown, Harvey, and Hall, 2001). For example employee perceptions of 
proper and important behaviors at work (work scripts) and perceptions of organizational politics 
were related to motivation to lead differently (Amit and Bar-Lev, 2013). The relationships of 
contextual variables with employee motivation to lead have been examined in two unpublished 
dissertations, one of which found a relationship between person-organization fit and MTL 
(Papavero, 2008) while the other found negligible relationships of goal-process clarity and 
perceived organizational support with overall motivation to lead (Jones, 2013). 

Previous meta-analytic studies examining the organizational practices as antecedents of 
motivation and employee performance suggest aspects of the work environment that may be 
antecedents of employee motivation to lead (Eby, Freeman, Rush and Lance, 1999; Jiang, Lepak, 
Hu and Baer, 2012; Subramony, 2009; Wegge et al. 2010). These studies suggested that 
variables related to motivation to lead should include assessments of satisfaction with facets 
including pay, promotion opportunities, rewards, job design, internal organizational 
communication, and supervisory relationships. The following discussion describes why these 
components of the work environment may be related to employee motivation to lead. 

Pay satisfaction. Money or “pay-offs” is perhaps one the most cited methods used to 
enhance extrinsic motivation (Judge, Piccolo, Podsakoff, Shaw, and Rich, 2010). Kuvaas (2006) 
found that pay levels may increase employee performance and commitment through 
psychological processes such as positive evaluations of competence and autonomy. In addition, 
research supporting equity theory suggests levels of pay may signal to employees their value to 
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the organization (Gardner, VanDyne, and Pierce, 2004). Thus, greater satisfaction with pay may 
motivate employees to take leadership roles because of increased sense of value and commitment 
to an organization. 

Promotion opportunities. Perceived opportunities for promotion to higher levels in an 
organization have also been connected with higher levels of employee organizational 
commitment and work involvement (Prince, 2003). Greater promotion opportunities are also 
negatively related to intentions to leave an organization, particularly among employees who are 
pursuing more traditional career strategies within organizations (Gerber, Wittekind, Grote, and 
Staffelbach, 2009). Similar to pay level, communication to an employee of their potential for 
promotion may give the employee a sense of value, resulting in a greater motivation to engage in 
leadership development in the organization (Kandratuk, Hausdorf, Korabik, and Rosin, 2004) 

Recognition. Employee belief that an organization values their contributions and cares 
about their well-being is positively related to organizational commitment (Dawley, Stephens, and 
Stephens, 2005; Kuvaas, 2006; Morrow, 2011). Vidic and Burton (2011) found a positive 
relationship between recognition and three intrinsically oriented leadership styles, suggesting 
that leaders may find recognition as validation of competence and social affiliation. As a result, 
greater employee satisfaction with an organization’s process and nature of rewards and 
recognition may increase MTL because it signifies confidence that the extra effort involved in a 
leadership role will be recognized and rewarded. 

Job Design. When people find work fulfilling and meaningful they are more likely to 
invest additional effort in an organization (Eby, Freeman, Rush, and Lance, 1999). Previous 
studies suggest that well-designed jobs lead to greater internal employee motivation, job 
involvement and organizational commitment (Hackman and Oldham, 1980; Hochwarter, Zellars, 
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Perrewe and Harrison, 1999). Higher levels of work engagement, may lead to interest in more 
significant organizational roles such as management or leadership (Blau, 1985; Mael, Waldman, 
and Mulqueen, 2001; Mauno, Kinnunen, and Ruokolainen, 2007). 

Internal organizational communication. Noe et al. (1990) confirmed previous research 
which noted organizational communication was a predictor of work motivation and 
organizational commitment. Effective communication is likely to provide feedback and increase 
perceptions of social integration thus increasing employee organizational commitment and 
motivation (DeCotiis and Summers, 1987; Hoekstra, 2011; Noe et al. 1990). Greater employee 
confidence that communication processes work well in an organization may signal an 
environment where leadership efforts are more likely to succeed and increase motivation to take 
on a leader role. 

Relationship with current supervisor/leader (LMX). Leader-member exchange (LMX) 
theory suggests that leaders and subordinates develop an exchange relationship with each report 
as both mutually define roles (Dansereau, Graen, and Haga, 1975). The level of leader-member 
exchange may influence an employee’s self-efficacy and identification (Wu, Tsui, and Kinicki, 
2010). Previous research on leader-follower relationships found that mentoring and role models 
tend to facilitate employee career development and may increase levels of normative 
commitment (Weng, McElroy, Morrow and Lie, 2010). Miles, Patrick and King (1996) found the 
relationship managers have with their subordinates, may be a critical lever in increasing 
organizational commitment. On the other hand, overly close supervision has been associated 
with reduced organizational commitment (DeCotiis and Summers, 1987). In a quasi- 
experimental study, Waldman, Galvin and Walumbwa (2012) found that employees experiencing 
higher levels of transformational leadership and behavior-modeling from leaders reported higher 
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levels of MTL. These cumulative results suggest that an employee’s higher quality relationship 
with a current leader may positively influences motivation to undertake leadership roles in an 
organization. 

Previous leadership experience. According to Chan and Drasgow (2001) previous 
leadership experience is an important antecedent of each of the three types of MTL. As a semi- 
distal antecedent to MTL previous experience has been shown to have a greater impact on the 
model than other individual differences (Chan and Drasgow, 2001). For affective-identity MLT 
and social-normative MTL previous leadership experience is considered to be one of the primary 
antecedents for those scoring high on these dimensions (Chan and Drasgow, 2001). Also, those 
who score high on AIMTL have more past leadership experience than their peers (Chan, Rounds, 
and Drasgow, 2000). According to Fiedler and Garcia (1987) a leader’s past experience plays an 
important role impacting the leader’s performance particularly in stressful situations. Owens 
(1976) noted individuals go through various patterns of experiential experience as they develop 
in their profession and understanding such patterns aids in understanding which types of 
individuals are impacted by various patterns. 

Self-efficacy. Self-efficacy is defined as, “beliefs in one’s capabilities to mobilize the 
motivation, cognitive resources, and courses of action needed to meet given situation demands” 
(Wood and Bandura, 1989, p. 408). Previous research has shown that self-efficacy predicts 
several work related outcomes and some of these include job attitude (Saks, 1995), training 
ability (Martocchio and Judge, 1997), and performance (Stajkovic and Luthans, 1998). One’s 
level of belief that their actions will create the desired results drives the level of effort an 
individual puts forth into appropriate activities. Motivational theorists see self-efficacy as a 
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proximal motivational process (Kanfer, 1990) and therefore, is a proximal antecedent to MTL 
(Chan and Drasgow, 2001). 

Willingness to serve. According to Jones (1991) individuals have choices when dealing 
with social issues. Individuals therefore decide, or are willing, to be a responsible agent in 
society or to avoid such responsibilities (Weber, Weber, Sleeper, and Schneider, 2004). Such 
choices are often impacted by an individual’s value systems (Schwartz, 1994). Therefore, an 
individual may be willing to take on a leadership role based on their personal value on service to 
others (Clemmons and Fields 2011). Values have been shown to impact an individual’s behavior 
in various situations (Schwartz, 1994). 

The previous studies of the antecedents for employee motivation to lead have focused 
exclusively on individual characteristics as predictors of MTL. These studies have found that the 
individual differences most consistently predictive of MTL have been, previous leadership 
experience, and employee self-efficacy, and the value employees placed on service (Chan and 
Drasgow, 2001; Clemmons and Fields, 2011). While other attributes such as conscientiousness 
and self-regulation have been related to different forms of MTL, these variables were also highly 
correlated with values, leadership experience, and self-efficacy (Chan and Drasgow, 2001; 
Clemmons and Fields, 2011) . This study controls the individual differences with the strongest 
consistent relationships with MTL in order to better isolate the relationships pf employee 
perceptions of the work environment with employee motivation to lead. The individual 
attributes controlled are leadership experience, placing value on service, and self-efficacy. Thus, 
the first hypothesis of this study is that employee assessments of the work environment will 
significantly increase explanation of the variation in employee motivation to lead after taking 
into account these employee individual differences. 
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HI: After controlling individual differences in previous leadership experience, self- 
efficacy, and willingness to service employee assessmen ts of the work environmen t will 
explain significan t amounts of the variation explained in employee motivation to lead. 
Interaction of individual characteristics with the work environment 

Several other studies suggest that work motivation to perfonn a range of functions 
including learning, undertaking training, employee motivation for self-development may be 
based on the interaction of individual characteristics with contextual variables (Argyle and Little, 
1972; Battistelli, 2008; Bowers, 1973; Bugenhagen and Barbuto, 2012; Endler and Hunt, 1969; 
Quinones, Ford, Sego, and Smith, 1995). Previous studies in single industries or organizations 
(where aspects of the work environment may have relatively small variation) have found that an 
individual’s previous leadership experience, self-efficacy, and willingness to serve have 
significant positive direct relationships with the different types of MTL (Amit, Lisak, Popper and 
Gal, 2007; Clemmons and Fields, 2011). This may suggest that employees possessing higher 
levels of these individual characteristics will be more likely to be motivated to take a leadership 
role regardless of the nature of aspects of the work context. The net effect of the relative 
strength of these personal attributes may be to limit the effects of employee perceptions of the 
work environment on motivation to lead Thus higher levels of these individual differences may 
serve to buffer the relationship of employee perceptions of the work environment motivation to 
lead. We tested this possible buffering effect by examining the interaction of the individual 
differences with employee perceptions of the work environment That is, for employees with 
higher levels of these individual characteristics, assessments of the work environment may have 
a weaker relationship with levels of MTL than for employees who may have lower levels of 
these individual attributes. Thus our second study hypothesis is: 
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H2: Individual employee characteristics of previous leadership experience, self-efficacy, 
and willingness to serve, will moderate the relationship of employee assessments of the 
work environment with MTL such that when levels of previous leadership experience, self- 
efficacy, and willingness to serve are higher, the relationship of work environment 
variables with MTL is weaker. 

Methods 

Sample and procedures 

Data for this study were collected from employees in a wide range of organizations using 
paper-pencil questionnaires. The employees were accessed based on their enrollment in a part- 
time MBA degree program at a university in a U.S. mid-western metropolitan area. A total of 
238 questionnaires were collected with 28 unusable due to missing data. The sample used in the 
analysis contained 210 responses. The sample participants included slightly more females 
(51.4%) than males (48.6%). The average age of participants was 27.5 years (s.d = 7.0). They 
had been employed at their current organization an average of 2.5 years (s.d = 2.16). Fifty-one 
percent of the respondents had current supervisory responsibilities for an average of 1.6 years 
(s.d = 1.38). These supervisors/managers had an average of 6 direct reports (s.d. = 4.9). The 
respondents in the study sample worked in a range of industries including banking (4%), 
education (4%), food service (23%), healthcare (18%), public service (15%), manufacturing 
(6%), retail (9%) and other undesignated (21%). 

Measures 

Motivation to lead. Chan and Drasgow’s (2001) 27 item MTL Scale (a = .79) was used to 
measure the dependent variable. Responses were collected using a five-point Likert-type scale 
with responses ranging from 1 (strongly disagree ) to 5 ( strongly agree). Sample items from the 
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subscales include: “I usually want to be the leader in the group I work in”; “I feel that I have a 
duty to lead others if I am asked”; and “I never expect to get more privileges if I agree to lead a 
group”. The motivation to lead instrument (Chan and Drasgow, 2001) is designed as a self-report 
measure of individual motivation and was used as such in this study. 

Employee assessments of the work environment. In order to obtain consistent and parsimonious 
measures of work environment variables that may be related to MTL, we used 5 facet subscales 
from the survey developed and validated previously by Spector (1997). Responses for each item 
are based on a six-point Likert-type scale ranging from 1 = disagree very much) to 6 = agree 
very much (Fields, 2002). The facet measures were: 

Pay satisfaction was measured with a 4 item scale (a = .76); Example item is “I feel I am 
being paid a fair amount for the work I do”. 

Promotion possibilities was measured with a 4 item scale (a = .76); Example item is 
“Those who do well on the job stand a fair chance of being promoted”. 

Recognition was measured with a 4 item scale (a = .71); Example item is “When I do a 
good job, I receive the recognition for it that I should receive”. 

Job design was measured with a 4 item scale (a = .75); Example item is “I feel a sense of 
pride in doing my job”. 

Internal Communication was measured with a 4 item scale (a = .69); Example item is 
“Communications seem good within the organization where I work”. 

Employee’s relationship with his/her current leader was measured using the LMX 7 
(Graen and Uhl-Bein, 1995) consisting of 7 items (a = .80). An example item is “How 
well does your leader understand your job problems and needs?” Responses were collected 
on a five-point Likert-type scale. 
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Based on content, these six assessments of the work environment represent two 
perspectives. The first are employee assessments of the extent to which the organization 
recognizes and values an employee. This perspective includes the facets of pay, promotion 
possibilities, and recognition/rewards. The second perspective is comprised of facets that may 
increase employee engagement with the organization and includes the facets of job design, 
internal communication, and relationship with current supervisor. A confirmatory analysis 
showed that the two factor model fit the data adequately (X"(8) = 27.74, p < .05; Normed Fit 
Index (NFI) = .95; Goodness of Fit Index (GFI) = .96; Comparative Fit Index = .96; Average t = 
10.8, p < .01). The two factor model also fit the data significantly better than a one factor model 
or an alternative six factor model. Consequently, we measured key aspects of the work 
environment in the analysis using the two aggregated measures for employee value recognition 
and engagement support. 

Control variables. We controlled for individual difference variables previously studied as 
predictors of motivation to lead. These included: 

Previous leadership experience measured using two items used previously by Clemmons 
and Fields (2011). The inter-correlation of the items was r = .49 (p< .01). 

Self-efficacy was measured using the eight item General Self-Efficacy Scale (a = .89) 
developed by Chen, Gully, and Eden, 2001. 

Willingness to serve, measured with the 5 item (a = .84) efficacy for service scale was 
used to operationalize individual personality traits found in previous studies to be 
significantly related with employee MTL (Clemmons and Fields, 2011; Weber, Weber, 
Sleeper, and Schneider, 2004). Specifically, extraversion, conscientiousness, and 
agreeableness have demonstrated substantial positive correlations with this measure and 
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with a closely related measure of military regard for excellence (Clemmons, 2008; 
Clemmons and Fields, 2011; Chan and Drasgow, 2001). 

Gender was measured with an indicator coded 1 for male and 2 for female 
Industry was measured with an indicator coded 1 for banking, education, health care, and 
public service and 0 for all other industries). This industry categorization was based on 
comparing industries which rely heavily on employees for innovations in customer 
interactions to those where innovation depends more heavily on capital investment and 
system design. 

Analytic strategy 

We tested the first hypothesis by estimating the parameters of hierarchical regression 
models predicting overall employee motivation to lead. In each analysis, we first entered the 
variables used to control for individual differences as a block, followed by the block of variables 
measuring employee assessments of value recognition and support for engagement in the work 
environment. We then examined the change in model fit (. Rr ) resulting from entry of the work 
environment measures to detennine their incremental contribution to explanation of the variation 
in each type of MTL. Following McClelland and Judd (1993) the second hypothesis was tested 
by first creating variables that modeled the interaction of each individual characteristic (previous 
leadership experience, self-efficacy, and willingness to serve) with the measures of value 
recognition and engagement support in the work environment. These variables modeling the 
interactions were then entered into hierarchical regression models containing the control 
variables and the respective measure of work. We examined the change in R to evaluate the 
significance of the interaction. Significant interactions were then graphed. 

Results 
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The means, standard deviations and zero-order correlations of the study variables are 


shown in Table 1. 


Insert Table 1 about here 


As expected, MTL has positive significant correlations with the individual characteristics 
of previous leadership experienced, self-efficacy, and willingness to serve (mean r = .28, p < 

.01). MTL was also significantly correlated with both value- recognition at work and support for 
work engagement (mean r = .28, p < .01). 

Table 2 shows the results of estimating the parameters of a hierarchical regression model 
for motivation to lead. Individual characteristics were entered as control variables in the first 
block. These variables accounted for 18 percent (AR 2 = .18, F (5, 204) = 8.70, p < .01) of the 
variance in MTL. The variables measuring employee assessments of the work environment were 
entered into the regression models after the controls. Value recognition and support for 
engagement together accounted or an additional 7 percent of the variance in MTL (R = .07, F (2, 
202) = 9.76, p < .01). This result supports hypothesis 1. However, of these variables, only 
employee perceptions of value recognition made a significant unique contribution to explaining 
variation in MTL in the multivariate regression model (P = .30, t = 3.67, p < .01). 


Insert table 2 about here 


We next tested hypothesis 2 which predicts moderating effects of individual 
characteristics on the relationship of work environment measures. Since only employee 
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perceptions of value recognition by the organization was significantly related with MTL, we 
tested three possible interactions among individual characteristics and value recognition. These 
were tested by examining variables modeling the interactions as the products previous leadership 
experience, self-efficacy and willingness to serve with employee perceptions of value 
recognition by the organization (McClelland and Judd). Only the interactions of willingness to 
serve and self-efficacy with value recognition caused a significant improvement in fit of the 
regression model shown in Table 2. For the interaction of willingness to serve with value 
recognition, AR“ = .03, F (1, 201) = 8.65, p < .01), while for the interaction of self-efficacy with 
value recognition, AR~ = .05, F (1,201) = 15.16, p < .01). The interactions are illustrated in 
Figures 1 and 2. In both cases, higher levels of both willingness to serve and self-efficacy are 
associated with a weaker relationship between value recognition and employee MTL. These 
results provide partial support for hypothesis 2. 


Insert Figures 1 and 2 about here 


Discussion 

This study set out to investigate the possible incremental impact of contextual variables 
describing key employee assessments of their work environment in predicting employee levels of 
motivation to lead. The results show support for hypothesized effects of work related variables 
for employee motivation to lead. Together employee perceptions that they are valued by the 
organization and that the work environment supports their engagement with the organization 
explained significant variation in MTL beyond that accounted for by individual characteristics. 
Although other studies have suggested that contextual variables should be considered as 
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antecedents of MTL, this is the first test of the extent to which specific aspects of work are 
related to employee MTL. Although both dimensions of value recognition and support for 
engagement had significant zero order relationships with motivation to lead, only value 
recognition made a unique contribution in a multivariate model containing individual employee 
characteristics. It is possible that the unique contribution of engagement support was supplanted 
in the multivariate model by individual differences, whose correlations with engagement support 
were larger than its relationship with MTL (Cohen and Cohen, 1988). 

The second study hypothesis 2 set out to examine the interplay of individual 
characteristics with contextual features when acting as antecedent of MTL. As predicted, our 
findings suggest that for employees with higher levels of self-efficacy and willingness to serve, 
aspects of the work environment are positively related to employee MTL, but the relationship is 
significantly weaker than for employees with lower levels of these attributes. The developmental 
implications of these findings may be substantial, as lower levels of both of these characteristics 
would be expected among less experienced employees. In those cases, organizations may be 
well served to pay attention to the extent these employees perceived they are values and 
supported in engaging with work. 

Besides the absence of a significant multivariate relationship of engagement support with 
MTL, there were other surprising results. First, the direct relationship of previous leadership 
experience and self-efficacy were both non-significant in the multivariate regression model 
predicting MTL. These two individual characteristics were also not significant in the first stage 
of the regression model containing only the individual differences. It is possible that the 
relationships of these two characteristics which in previous studies have shown significant 
multivariate relationships with MTL in multivariate regressions were weakened in our sample of 
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individuals working in a wide range of settings and industries. It was also surprising that gender 
was negatively related to MTL in our sample. This relationship was significant in the regression 
model containing only individual characteristics (t = -2.33, p < .05) and approached significance 
after adding value recognition and engagement support variables (t = -1.80, p = .07). Previous 
studies have generally not examined the multivariate relationship of employee gender with 
motivation to lead. Since our dichotomous measure coded females with a higher value (men= 1; 
women= 2), the negative relationship with MTL measured across industries may suggest that the 
glass ceiling may be alive, at least as perceived by women. On the other hand the negative 
relations between gender and MTL weakened when aspects of the work environment was 
included in the multivariate regression model for MTL. This in turn may indicate that the 
attractiveness of leadership roles for women may be improved with practices that recognize 
employee value and that support employee engagement. 

Practical implications 

Organizational leaders spend billions of dollars investing in training, development, 
selection, and performance management (Gavino, Wayne, and Erdogan, 2012). A primary 
purpose to this investment is to align employee behaviors with corporate objectives and to 
develop leaders to take the organization forward. This study demonstrates that it is important for 
organizational leaders to maximize their return on this investment by implementing internal 
management practices that may boost the motivation of capable individual employees to take on 
leadership roles. Despite careful design, HRM practices are often implemented in organizations 
by a wide range of line managers and substantial variation in practices may be experienced by 
employees. This study suggests that leadership motivation is complex and the task of motivating 
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people to take a leadership role depends on both personal attributes and perceived key aspects of 
the work environment. 

Previous research demonstrates that different aspects of job design facilitate motivation 
for work roles, such as knowledge sharing (Foss, Minbaeva, Pederson, and Reinholt, 2009). 
Similarly, our findings suggest that elements of the work context shape motivation to lead. 
Moreover, it is important to understand an employee’s desire to take a leadership role as it has 
positive effects on organizational perfonnance and the employee’s career progress (Ng, Eby, 
Sorenson, and Feldman, 2005). In order to maximize the leadership potential of an individual 
every effort should be made to gain an understanding of which contextual aspects of work might 
be more influential. Informal processes such as managerial relations in a mentoring role may 
serve to facilitate leadership development in some individuals and impair the progression in 
others. 

The implications of this study would also be relevant in the hiring process for several 
reasons. New college graduates are often hired into structured management training programs 
which aim to develop their future organizational leaders. This research demonstrates the 
importance of understanding which contextual aspects of work are most important in the 
motivation process. For example, which individuals might need a bit more coach, which 
individuals might benefit from more autonomy, and which individuals might benefit from 
specific motivational tools? With such knowledge organizational leaders can design management 
training programs which are best suited to their organizations future needs. Also, depending on 
the individual being considered for a management training position; the opportunity to volunteer 
as part of their positon might be important. Service might be an important aspect of the 
individual’s personal value set and as the research demonstrates this may be an important aspect 
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of the MTL puzzle. The literature clearly demonstrates younger employees, specifically 
millennials, might seek employment opportunities which are reflections of their personal values 
(Ng, Schweitzer, and Lyons, 2010). Therefore, it would be logical to assume such employees 
might place great value on social justice or volunteering opportunities. 

The role of perceived contextual variables is also practically relevant during a time when 
the aging workforce has sparked concerns about the supply of organizational leaders for the 
future and retention of organization-specific knowledge (Bovbjerg and Goldenkoff, 2008). A 
retiring workforce may pose the challenge of developing the skill sets and leadership depth 
offered by more experienced employees. These skill gaps and leadership shortages may be 
reduced if employers find ways to retain and develop younger less experienced employees who 
become motivated to take leadership responsibilities (Bovbjerg and Goldenkoff, 2008; Lavigna 
and Hays, 2004). While some industries are more at risk than others from the projected effects 
of an aging workforce, the supply of prospective leaders may be a universal consideration 
because leadership across organizational levels may have consequences for a wide range of 
outcomes including diversification, knowledge development and retention, innovation, and 
employee performance (Vaccaro, Jansen, Van Den Bosch, and Volberda, 2012; Von Krogh, 
Nonaka, and Rechsteiner, 2012; Yang, Zhang, and Tsui, 2010). 

Limitations and future research 

The contribution of this study should be considered in light of its limitations. The data 
were collected at the same time in a single instrument. Consequently, we cannot infer causal 
relationships among the variables. It is also possible that common method variance played some 
role in the relationships among the variables (Lindebaum and Cartwright, 2010). The extent to 
which collection of data from individuals in a single instrument actually may inflate observed 
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correlations above true levels is uncertain (Conway and Lance, 2010; Pace, 2010). Conway and 
Lance (2010) suggest explanations and tests that journal reviewers (and presumably readers) 
should expect from authors of a study based on self-report information collected in a single 
instrument, 

First, it is by no means clear that other-reports of work environment variables or motivation 
to lead would be superior to self-report. While some variables describing the work context 
experienced by an employee such as the job itself and reward practices could be assessed 
through objective means such as DOT ratings of jobs or archival organization records, this study 
focuses primarily on a sense-making process that results in assessments of the ‘leadership 
favorability’ of the environment (Judge, Bono, and Locke, 2000). Regardless of the objective 
nature of a job and the work context, the perceptions and beliefs of an employee about the work 
context are our focal independent variables because these perceptions may drive motivation more 
than other-assessments of an employee’s work context (Shalley, Gilson, and Blum, 2009). It is 
unclear that reports about an individual’s motivation to lead would be more valid than self- 
reports. Studies have found that some self-other ratings of some descriptors pertinent to 
leadership ambition have significant correlations larger than .50 (Funder, 1980), which other 
studies have found that more accuracy focused raters may provide less favorable assessments of 
target others (Biezans and Human, 2010). The latter finding tends to reinforce the view 
expressed by Conway and Lance (2010) that other-reports are necessarily better than self-reports 
of some variables, such as personality attributes, personal satisfactions, and motivations to take 
on a new organizational role. In summary, our reliance on self-reported measures of both the 
dependent and independent variables recognized that motivation and perceived work context 
variables are inherently self-perceived constructs. 
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In summary, our reliance on self-reported measures of both the dependent and independent 
variables recognized that motivation and perceived work context variables are inherently self- 
perceived constructs. While the above evidence of construct validity does not rule out effects of 
common method variance in the relationship among the independent and dependent variables in 
this study, it does provide come support that the relationship we have found reasonably represent 
relationship of the ‘true scores’ of the measured variables. 

It should also be noted that the sample population was a mix of working adults who are 
enrolled in graduate education. Since these employees have elected to invest in further career 
oriented education, their levels of MTL may be somewhat higher than in the general working 
population. In addition, studies of organizational practices common in an MBA program may 
have sensitized these employees to the variables in the work context. 

While revalidation of the MTL construct was beyond the scope of this intermediate range study 
which focused on expansion of the possible antecedents of this specific motivation, future studies might 
improve the discriminant validity of motivation to lead by including other measures of general work 
motivation. This study focuses on employee judgments about their work environment because both 
process-oriented and need-based theories of motivation predict impacts for judgments about work and 
perceived meanings attached to work situations (Endler and Magnusson, 1976; Steel and King, 2006). If 
employee assessments are significantly related to MTL, future efforts may explore the differential 
implications of specific organizational practices likely to impact relevant employee assessments of the 
environment (Gavino et al, 2012).Future research might consider MTL differences between 
organizational industries. While the pattern of correlations among the three types of MTL in our 
sample suggest little overlap among these constructs when measured across diverse types of 
work settings, previous studies have found the three types more strongly correlated. These 
differences in the relationships among the three types of MTL suggest that additional studies 
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should subject these measures to confirmatory analysis in alternative samples. In sum, this 
exploratory effort suggests that perceptions of HRM contextual factors do make a significant and 
substantial difference over and above individual differences in employee motivations to lead, but 
that there is considerably more to investigate and understand. Future research might also 
consider detennining which leadership efforts, or mediating variables, which are more likely to 
succeed in particular contextual environments. It would also be important in future research to 
employ designs which might be better suited to address potential causality issues inherent within 
a self-report study. 
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Table 1 


Correlations among the measured variables (N = 210) 




Mean 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

1 . 

Motivation to lead 

3.04 

.42 

.... 






2 . 

Prev. leadership exp. 

3.91 

.78 

.14* 

.... 





3. 

Willingness to serve 

4.10 

.67 

.38** 

.33** 





4. 

Self-efficacy 

4.11 

.69 

32 ** 

.33** 

.67** 




5. 

Service industry 

0.41 

.49 

.04 

.08 

.11 

.18** 



6. 

Gender (l=m; 2= f) 

1.51 

.50 

-.15* 

-.04 

.01 

-.08 

.24** 

.... 

7. 

Value recognition 

3.40 

.94 

.30** 

.13* 

.05 

.05 

-.13* 

-.18* — 

8. 

Engagement support 

3.69 

.79 

.25** 

40** 

.32 

30 ** 

-.03 

-.13* .52** 


*p < .05; **p < .01; 
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Table 2 


Regression Model Predicting Motivation to Lead (MTL) (N = 210) 


Independent Variables 

b 

s.e. 

P 

Control variables 

Prev. leadership exp. 

-.02 

.04 

-.03 

Willingness to serve 

.20 

.05 

.33** 

Self-efficacy 

.05 

.05 

.09 

Service Industry 

.04 

.05 

.05 

Gender 

R 2 = .18** 

Work environment variables 

-.10 

.05 

-.12 

Value recognition 

.13 

.03 

.30** 

Engagement Support 

AR 2 = .07** 

-.02 

.04 

-.04 


Total R 2 = .25** 


* p < .05; **p < .01 
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Correlations among the measured variables (N = 210) 




Mean 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

1 . 

Motivation to lead 

3.04 

.42 

.... 






2. 

Prev. leadership exp. 

3.91 

.78 

.14* 






3. 

Willingness to serve 

4.10 

.67 

.38** 

.33** 





4. 

Self-efficacy 

4.11 

.69 

32** 

.33** 

.67** 

.... 



5. 

Service industry 

.41 

.49 

.04 

.08 

.11 

.18** — 



6. 

Gender (l=m; 2= f) 

1.51 

.50 

-.15* 

-.04 

.01 

-.08 .24** 



7. 

Value recognition 

3.40 

.94 

.30** 

.13* 

.05 

o 

1 

* 

-.18* 

.... 

8. 

Engagement support 

3.69 

.79 

.25** 

40** 

.32 

.39** -.03 

-.13* 

.52** 


*p < .05; **p < .01; 
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